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THE BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS. 


WE have just received a copy of the “* Report of the Annual 
Examination of the Pablic Schools of the City of Boston in 
1850,” and its perusal has furnished some facts, and suggested 
some thoughts which ought to be recorded in this Journal, be- 
‘cause, several years ago, we Were called upon to record a 
very different condition of these important schools. 

It seems that there are 27 schools of the class termed 
‘Grammar Schools, into which pupils are received from the 
Primary Schools, and from which they are transferred to the 
Latin School, or to the English High School. In these 27 
schools, the whole nember of pupils was 9071. Of this num- 
ber, 4436 were boys and 4535 girls, a singular approach to 
‘equality, if it be recollected, that the girls are allowed to attend 
two years longer than the boys. ‘The average absence seems 
to have becn about one sixth of the whole number, which is 
certainly a gtvat evil, although not so great a number as the 
‘change of population would lead us to expect. When we 
were in the schools there was not a foreigner in them, and now 
the foreigners probably ottnumbet the natives, because many 
American parents prefer to send their children to private 
schools in the city or in the country, to prevent them from in- 
termixing with these foreigners, who generally pay little atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness, 

The Report is brief, considering the number of schools and 
the many subjects to be touched upon, but it is in a high de 
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gree satisfactory, and contrasts strongly with the famous Re- 
port of 1845, a Report which aroused the city from a lethargy 
of half a century, and which from seeming evil elicited un- 
questionable good. After enumerating the many branches 
studied, and the books used, the committee express a strong 
doubt whether “so many studies do not oppress the teachers 
and distract the scholars, and ultimately lead to the sacrifice of 
thoroughness in the elements of a sound and healthy education 
for shallow variety.” ‘To remedy this defect, the committee 
propose to lop off some of the branches, and they begin with 
proposing to omit Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene, which 
are spoken of as three distinct branehes, although the text 
book used very naturally unites them. We think the whole 
argument of the committee on this point exceedingly feeble. It 
will be very difficult to prove that any knowledge is more im- 
portant to man than the knowledge of his own frame, and, 2s 
most of the evils we suffer arise from our ignorance and mis- 
management in youth, it seems as if youth was the most suita- 
ble time for the instruction. Correct knowledge on this sub- 
ject, however limited, can not but be beneficial, while the fact 
stares us in the face, that one half of our race die before they 
reach the age cf ten years. We are inclined to think that 
**God will not wink at the times of such ignorance,” and that 
the lives of these little ones will be required of parents, teachers 
or school committees. The committee say, with the poet, that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing,” especially in regard to 
‘the organs of life, their + secant. and the means of pre- 
serving them in regular and healthful action,” but we deny the 
truth of the poet’s sentiment, and maintain that even a little 
knowledge is better than none upon every worthy subject, and 
the better the more important the subject may be. The com- 
mittee do not name any other branch to be dispensed with, 
and seem to speak in commendation of History; but we think 
it will be difficult for them, or any one else, to tell of what use 
this study is to a child, if the question is to be judged by the 
spirit implied in the remark of the committee, that “to know 
the names and number of the bones in the wrist is not essential 
to penmanship.” Perhaps a knowledge of the names and 
number of the bones and muscles of the wrist is as necessary 
to good penmanship as the knowledge of the names and 
number of the British monarchs is to the acquisition of wealth, 
or those of the gods of Classic Mythology to the attainment of 
good morals. One tenth of the time usually allotted to Arith- 
metic would be amply sufficient for instruction in physiology, 
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and five tenths may often well be spared. We do not hesitate 
to express our conviction that the act of the Legislature re- 
quiring Physiology to be taught, was wise and necessary, and 
will tell with immense effect upon the next generation. 

We have only one more remark to make on this point, and 
this is, that if the elementary branches are neglected or dropped 
to make room for what are called the advanced studies, the 
system is to blame, and the cure is to forbid any such neglect. 
One excellence of the Monitorial plan is, that the advanced 
pupils, who are used as assistants, keep alive and perfect their 
knowledge of the elements by occasionally instructing begin- 
ners, and this without impeding their own advance in the 
higher studies. With the present efficient corps of teachers, 
the number of studies, and the amount of practice might be 
doubled by the judicious use of monitors. 

The committee next take up the supervision of the schools 
and recommend, as their predecessors have repeatedly done, 
the appointment of a Superintendent who shall be devoted to 
them. On this point the committee are invulnerable, and why 
they and the Common Council do not at once appeint this 
indispensable officer, we cannot imagine. They have full 
power to appoint “all necessary officers,” and why they should 
ask power to appoint a Superintendent of Schools under the 
direction of the School Committee, any more than to appoint a 
Superintendent of Streets, of Sewers, of Lamps, or of any 
thing else, under the direction of the Aldermen, who can tell ? 

In the examination the committee did not use written ques- 
tions. We think this was a mistake, if any comparison be- 
tween the schools was to be instituted, or if the children of the 
same school are to be fairly treated. We consider it impossi- 
ble for any committee to ask a series of oral questions of equal 
difficulty, and, whether oral or written, every child should 
answer the same questions. The committee are right, how- 
ever, in believing that no answers will enable them to make a 
just comparison of the schools with each other, nor of the con- 
dition of the same school in two consecutive years. ‘The 
change of pupils, now so much greater than formerly, no doubt 
arises from the changed ch racter of the population, the An- 
glo-Saxons themselves having retreated before the Celts, whom 
they drove out of England. We are still partial to written 
questions, but we believe the committee are fully justified in 
saying, as they do, ‘that the condition and discipline of the 
Grammar and Writing Schools are highly creditable to the 
teachers and to the scholars.” 
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The committee say that “an ordinance, based on the act of 
the lust Legislature concerning tuants and absentees from 
school, has been passed by the City Council,” Lut they say 
nothing of its operation, and proLaLly it has not yet been 
tesivcd. We have always been of opinion that compulsory 
aitendance is but justice to those tax payers who have no 
children, and can only be taxed to educate the children of 
Others, on the ground, that this education increases the security 
of life and property, which are not secure, if so be the worst 
class of children are not educated ; but we are also of opinion 
that truancy will never be cured until the school room is the 
most attractive place to which the truant has access. 

In speaking of the branches studied, the committee declare 
that Spelling has keen neglected and made to yield to higher 
studies. If we had not mzde a Spelling Book, we should say 
that their failure is owing to the insufficient vocal ulary in the 
book they use, Lut as we have no interest in our Look, the re- 
mark would be an honest one. Born in Boston, and educated 
in her public schools and in no other, it can not be expected 
that our books should stand any chance in competition with 
those of strangers! Reading is not considered so good as it 
ought to be, Lut we can assure the committee that it is better, 
and, since the introduction of Pierpont’s Buoks, has always 
been Letter, than the reading of any other pullic schools in 
the world. 

In regard to Grammar, the committee say, “in Parsing, 
particularly in those schools where it was a favorite exerci-e, 
the classes appeared to great advantage, and accurately dis- 
sected and parsed the most complex passages to be found in 
the reading books. The use of Greene’s Analysis, in some 
instances, interfered with the acquisition of a proper and ready 
knowledge of the established principles and rules of grammar, 
The Analysis is extremely interesting, from its philosophical 
arrangement, and, as an auxiliary to the old method, is useful; 
but, in the opinion of the committee, it should not supersede 
that well established and more practical system, which so well 
accords with the design of a Grammar Schvol.”’ ‘These re- 
marks, no doubt, have an important meaning, but it is to be 
regretted that they need some explanation. What is meant by 
garsing docs not appear, Lut it probably means the old method 
of resolving sentences into the several parts of speech that 
compose them, an exercise often sneered at now-o’-days, and 
perhaps deservedly sneered at when not connected with com- 
position and the free use of language. We believe it is far 
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better fitted to show the structure of language than the Analy- 
sis, as it is called, which is little else than what we learned in 
the first lessons of logic many years ago, and which helped us 
as much in our subsequent reasonings and writings, as the 
picking of oakum assists sailors in spinning their “ long yarns.” 
The fact can not be concealed, that two contlicting systems 
are used in the schools, and one has a tendency to nullify the 
other. It is to be regretted that common sense does not anni- 
hilate both of them, and establish a Grammar which shall be 
English, and a method of teaching which shall lead to the free 
and correct use of our noble language. It is evident that 
teachers and committees, all over the land, felt the utter folly 
of undertaking to teach Murray’s Latin Grammar for English, 
and the adoption of Tower’s, Greene’s, Weld’s and Wells’s 
Analyses was a confession of this feeling; but, in deference to 
the o!d and prevalent error, the innovators retained the old 
system, and the difficulty of teaching Grammar has been at 
least doubled, without any approach to the truth. We believe 
the time will yet come, when the simple grammar of our lan- 
guage will supplant the complex and unnatural ones of Mur- 
ray, Greene and Cu., when what there is of technicality in 
our grammar will be taught in a few days, and the use of 
lanzuage by conversation and composition, from the first year 
to the last, will be required of every child, of every class, in 
every school. We shall resume this subject when these 
Grammar Books come in turn under our review. 

In Geography the committee speak highly and very justly 
of the schools. The improvement made within a few years 
has been more remarkable than that in any other study. ‘The 
recitations in History are well spoken of, but we believe that the 
only use of teaching History in our common schools is the aid 
it gives to Geography, with which it should always be con- 
nected. The specimens of Writing and Map Drawing are 
highly commended. Arithmetic as usual, stands preéminent, 
It alwa-'s has stood so in New England, because it is supposed 
to be more necessary than any other study to the worship of 
Mammon. Arithmetic and Mathematics have been made the 
test of scholarship, and most of our strength in the publie 
schools, and in the normal schools, is lavished upon this de- 
partment to the neglect of every other. Reading, penman- 
ship, composition, physiology, manners, morals, and the 
knowledge of common things, will one of these days be found 
quite as useful as Arithmetic. 

Although but one day was given to each school, the im- 
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mense labor and great sacrifice of time, which such an exami- 
nation must have cost the committee, may be imagined ; and 
when it is recollected, that there are nearly two hundred Pri- 
mary Schools, which they did not enter, and that the exami- 
nation, at best, must be, as the committee say, very imperfect, 
the appointment of a Superintendent seems not only necessary 
but absolutely indispensable. 





RETROGRESSION. THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


At a late meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University, the following remarkable development was made, 
as we find it reported in a Boston newspaper :— 


* Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, as Chairman of the Committee to ex- 
amine in History, reported that they had attended to the duty assigned, 
examining the Sophomore Class, on the 12th of July last, in Modern 
History, and the present Freshman Class, on the 15th of the current 
month, in Ancient History. Both these examinations were satisfac- 
tory, and remarkable for the average excellence of the recitations. 
A favorable change has been made in the Text-Book of Ancient 
History, by the adoption, for the present class, of Malkin’s Histéry 
of Greece. 

In the recent examination of this class, in this book, the Committee 
found that the instructor had somewhat cnanged his mode of instruc- 
tion, and required the students to learn their lessons memoriter, and 
to recite, generally, the precise words of the author. In conducting 
the examination, instead of asking general questions he would read a 
sentence, or two or three sentences, from the book, and expect the 
student to go on from that point. He deems this a preferable mode 
of instruction for pupils so young as the Freshman, on the ground 
that they have not a large vocabulary of their own, nor a ready use 
of language, and that the habit of committing to memory tends to 
give them this, while, at the same time, it impresses facts and truths 
upon their minds. 

The examination itself seemed to disprove the instructor’s theory, 
as the best recitations were made by those pupils who broke through 
the rule, and gave, in their own words, and according to their ar- 
rangements, the general facts connected with the point upon which 
they were examined, while others seemed embarrassed by attempts 
to remember and give the precise form of the sentences of the author, 
when the general fact or truth stated was distinctly in their minds.” 
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We think the public can not be too thankful to the excellent 
chairman who has exposed the above attempt to introduce the 
old roting system into the highest seminary of Massachusetts. 
We can not conceive of any thing more mortifying than 
the fact, that, when our common schools, even the primaries, 
Where the vocabulary hardly deserves the name, have dis- 
carded the folly of learning lessons memoriter, the University, 
where education is completed, so far as public institutions are 
concerned, has taken the folly up. We do not know who the 
teacher of History is, but if the report gives.a fair statement of 
the reasons given for the retrograde movement, it is high time 
that the Overseers taught him better. The result of the: ex- 
amination shows that the attempt to give the very language of 
the author failed, and prevented the students from using even 
their own poer vocabulary. 

Every teacher, who is fit to be a teacher, knows that the 
memory of words is very different in different children, and 
the most sensible and practical minds often find it impossible 
to remember words, though they receive ideas and communi- 
cate them to others with great ease and accuracy. 

It is no doubt important that a teacher of History should 
endeavor to make his lessons advance the student in the 
knowledge and use of his native tongue, and this should be an 
object, secondary, of course, with every teacher, whatever be 
the branch of instruction; but a parrot may learn History me- 
moriter, though, after he has thus enlarged his vocabulary, it is 
ten to one if he will know how to apply the words of it, to any 
other purpose than a memoriter recitation. If we were re- 
quired to teach History by the memoriter method, we should 
teach the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and say to the 
pupils, in the spirit of the Bourgeois-gentilhomme of the Play, 
‘‘ All language consists of words, and all words of letters. If 
you learn the words you will remember nothing but the letters 
that compose them, and to save time, it is better to learn the 
alphabet at once, and Jet the History go.” 





The first draft from the pen of genius is generally the best. 
In the attempt to polish or improve the language, the sentiment 
is often weakened ; and in the endeavor to improve the senti- 
ment the language is made to part with ifs happiest expres- 
sions. Nothing struck out in a moment of inspiration should 
ever be retouched in a moment less inspired. 
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THE SILVER PITCHER. 


“ Father,” said Sarah Greene, ‘I saw the very pitcher our 
scholars presented to Master Benton, at a pawn-broker’s to- 
day, and I never was more surprised, for [ have heard the 
Master say that he never would part with it.” “I think, 
Sarah, thee must have mistaken the pitcher,” said Mr. Greene. 
“O no, father,” said the little girl with great earnestness, “ I 
read the inscription on it, and all the scholars say it is an insult 
they did not expect from one whom they have always honored.” 
* There must be some mistake in the matter,” said the father, 
“and I will make further inquiry.” 

Mr. Greene knew that some misfortunes had overtaken the 
worthy Master, since he had left off teaching and been con- 
cerned in business with a young man who had failed ; and 
he had been told that he was indebted to Squire Price for 
money borrowed to save his property. as he supposed, from 
being sacrificed ; but he had no idea that his losses or wants 
had been such as to require the sacrifice of a present so highly 
valued. He went immediately to the pawn-broker’s, and 
finding the fact as his daughter had represented it, he immedi- 
ately redeemed the piteher, and, concealing it as well as he 
could with his handkerchief, and profiting by a hint received 
from the pawn-broker, the honest Quaker repaired immediately 
to the house of the Squire. ‘ Friend Price,” said he, “ has 
neighbor Benton paid thee aught lately?” ‘ Why do you 
ask ?” said the wary Squire. ‘ Because he has sold the silver 
pitcher that his pupils gave him, and it is said thy hardness 
drove him to it, and should the village know it, I fear its effect 
upon thy good name.” ‘It is nobody’s business what I do.. 
F shall not answer your question.” “ ‘Thee needs not do so 
now, Samuel, for thy refusal is a sufficient answer. Thee 
would have denied thy guilt, had it been possible.” ‘ What 
do you mean by guilt? Is there any guilt in a man’s receiv- 
ing money that is due to him?” “ Verily there is,” said the 
faithful man. ‘ The obligation to be merciful is higher than 
that to pay such a pecuniary obligation. Thee has dealt too 
hardly with an unfortunate man, Samuel, and one to whom 
the world thinks thee under some obligation.” ‘ He could 
not eat the pitcher if he had it,” said the Squire rather gruflly. 
“No, but he could bear hunger better with such a proof of his 
worth and usefulness.” ‘Well, what would you have me 
do?’ “TI would have thee forgive poor John the debt he 
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owes thee, since he has shown every disposition to pay it.” 
“Til be hanged if I do,” said the Squire. ‘ ‘Thee will be 
worse than hanged if thee don’t,” said the Quaker, with a 
good natured smile, “for the story of the pitcher will ruin thee. 
I will cause a record of thy gift to be engraved on the pitcher 
under the inscription, and thee will allow it to stand there as a 
receipt in full, I know thee will.” “ You propose to take 
great liberties with my name,” said the Squire, in a subdued 
tone, “and I will do no such thing; but Pll tell you what I 
will do. If you will give half the amount, I will give the other 
half to Benton, for he has dcne me some service, and been 
rather hardly used, I must confess.” * No,” said the honest 
Friend, “ our neighbor needs assistance beyond the forgiveness 
of this debt, and T intend to give him an amount equ: al to it, to 
enable him to support his family till he can get employment. 
I promise thee to do this, and thee will let thy receipt go on 
the pitcher as thy sole deed, I know thee will.” ‘ Not unless 
you will put your name by the side of it,” said the Squire. 
“‘ Nay, this is unnecessary, Samuel. When the story of thy 
hard dealing shall be known, the pitcher will save thee, and 
show that thy heart had no hand in it. I was not tempted as 
thou wast, and need not any defence of this sort, though I 
have short comings enough, the Lord be patient with me! 
Write me a receipt for the money, and I will have it copied 
upon the pitcher, and will take it at once to the distressed 
family.” ‘The Squire could not resist; nay, he even thanked 
the Quaker for saving him from disgrac e. When the en- 
graving was finished, “the worthy Friend carried it to Mr. 
Benton's. The wife of the ex-teacher opened the door, and 
politely, though with evident constraint, invited him to walk in. 
‘“‘T have come, Mary, to restore to thee something which it 
must have cost thy husband a pang to part with. Was it 
stolen from thee ?” ‘It was not stolen, unless it be robbery 
to compel us to give up what it broke our hearts to resign,” 
said she. ‘‘ We pawned it to pay the interest of a loan that 
the Squire advanced us when we were sorely beset by our 
creditors. We had parted with every thing else that was 
worth taking, but no creditor would touch the pitcher, although 
it stood there upon the mantel-piece. At last the Squire came 
to see my husband, and reproached him harshly with dishon- 
esty and unwillingness to pay his debts. My poor husband 
endeavored to explain the circumstances which had rendered 
immediate payment impossible, but when he found that this 
had no eflect, and the Squire threatened to sue him to compel 
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payment, he took down the pitcher and begged the unfeeling 
man to take all that was left us. He pretended to be shocked 
and insulted at the offer, and said he could not use it without 
incurring the suspicion of having stolen it. He even re- 
proached us for being willing to part with such a memorial. 
We did not think it was humane to drive us to such extremes, 
but to show our willingness to do our duty, we immediately 
pawned the pitcher, and my husband carried the proceeds to 
the Squire.” ‘ ‘The Squire is satisfied with thy sincerity and 
thy endeavors, Mary,” said the peacemaker, ‘and, in con- 
sideration of thy husband’s services in times past, he has re- 
quested me to return the pitcher to thee, because he has written 
a receipt upon it, which it is not proper for him to keep.” 
The poor woman read the receipt “ in full of all demands ex- 
cept that of friendship,” and, unable to restrain her emotions, 
she burst into tears. ‘ Thee will find a like amount within 
the pitcher,” said the benevolent neighbor, ‘ which God sends 
thee by me ; and tell thy husband, when he comes home, that 
Samuel and I wish to see him to consult with him about the 
best way to recover his affairs.” 


A. P. H. 





MAN’S SUNNY SIDE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE OLIVE BRANCH, BY FINLEY JOHNSON, OF BALTIMORE. 


Though dark may be the heart of man, 
And deeply stained with sin, 

Yet there’s a light which flickereth, 
And brightly burns within ; 

It needs but some to cheer him on 
With mercy for their guide, 

To prove, that though depraved his soul, 
“ Man has a sunny side.”’ 


Yes, yes, there is within each heart, 
Let men say what they may, 

A secret path which God does light 
By his all-smiling ray ;— 

And though the rugged soul may strive 
Its softer thoughts to hide, 

Yet oft does chance reveal to us, 
“It has a sunny side.”’ 


The richest stones, dug from the mines, 
Look common to the eye, 

And with contempt we on them gaze, 
Or pass unnoticed by ; 
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So, oft it is with rugged souls,— 
They in their chambers hide 

Much that is pure and beautiful ;— 
“ They have a sunny side.” 


Then, though depraved and trodden down 
Beneath the weight of sin, 
There is no heart, but words of love 
Will light the fire within ; 
For if the blessings we receive, 
Be shared with hearty hand, 
Our looks of love, our kindly acts, 
No nature can withstand. 


Then, O, despair not of the good 
Which lieth in mankind ; 

For a gleam of light still flickereth 
In e’en the darkest mind ; 

But let us strive to reach each heart, 
Let kindness be our guide, 

And then with beaming eyes of love 
We can see “ Man's sunny side.” 





THE TEACHER’S COMFORTS. 


The flowers that occasionally fall in the path of the true 
teacher are grateful to bis heart, and often reward him for 
years of what he considered hard and thankless labor. At the 
last meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at North- 
ampton, several incidents occurred which were worth all the 
other exercises of the occasion, interesting as these were. At 
the opening of the session, Gideon F. Thayer, Esq., a veteran 
teacher of Boston, who is President of the Institution, made 
some very eloquent and appropriate remarks, in the course of 
which he paid a neat and deserved compliment to the village, 
which has always been the gem of the west. When he had 
finished, the Rev. Dr. Allen, late President of Bowdoin College, 
Me., who is spending his rich and mellow autumn in North- 
ampton, replied in behalf of the citizens, and concluded with 
the following happy allusion to Mr. Thayer :—‘‘ This army of 
teachers, of which you, Mr. Thayer,—Mr. Gipngon F.. Thayer,— 
are the leader, the chief, reminds me of another army, of which 
we have an account in authentic history. Your great experi- 
ence and skill in teaching make you aware of the force derived 
from analogy, comparison, and parables,—I therefore say that, 
oace the great host of Midian was encamped against the people 
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of God, as the host of error is always arrayed against the 
truth. The leader of Israel had under his authority a little 
band of three hundred men, and they were armed in a very 
extraordinary manner ;—in the left hand each man carried a 
pitcher enclosing a /amp, and in his right hand a trumpet. 
Their leader said, ‘Look on me, and as I do, so shall ye do.’ 
You perceive the resemblance to your own company, your 
panoply being the light of truth, and a mouth and eloquence 
‘to Llow withal.’ And what was the cry of this little army, as 
they assaulted, thus «ccoutred, the host of the enemy and 
broke them, so that all the host ‘ran and cried and fled? It 
was this,—‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !’” 

In the course of the session, one of the teachers alluded to a 
custom, once not uncommon in New England, of using the 
meeting-house for a school-room, and Dr. Allen remarked that 
he was so instructed in Pittsfield, and the lady who taught him 
in the old church was still living, herself the pupil of Elisha 
Ticknor, the father of the distinguished Professor, who has 
lately enriched the literature of bis own language by a finished 
Histcry of that of Spain. “A few months ago, when my 
venerated teacher was in Boston,’’ continued Dr. Allen, ‘ the 
Professor called to pay his respects to the pupil of his honored 
father, and forever honored be our female teachers, and all 
teachers of youth who are the lights of the world.” 

This led the President of the Institute to remark that, 
“through the Rev. Speaker, he might claim to be the great 
grandson of Elisha 'Ticknor, inasmuch as he himself, about 
fifty years before, had been a pupil of Dr. Allen, in Brookline, 
a beautiful suburb of Boston.” 

We hope, before the materials are lost, the history of the 
early teachers of Boston will be written. Elisha 'Ticknor was 
one of three teachers selected at the reformation in 1790. He 
taught the South-end Reading school, at the same time that 
his excellent relative, Caleb Bingham, tanght the Centre Read- 
ing school, which was removed to make room for the City 
Hall in School street. Both of these excellent teachers, in 
consequence of low salaries, unpunctually paid, found it more 
profitable, if not absolutely necessary, to leave the schools, and 
enter into trade. Mr. Ticknor became a grocer, and was 
long distinguished for the excellence of his store; Mr. Bing- 
ham became a bookseller, and to these friends, who were 
in‘imate to the last, but especially to Mr. 'Ticknor, we owe the 
establishment of our Primary Schouls in 1819, previously to 
which all children under seven years of age were instructed in 
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private Dame Schools. We served our apprenticeship with 
Mr. Bingham, and had the houor of co-operating with Mr. 
‘Vicknor i the iniuatory measures which were taken to estab- 
lish the Primary Schools, and to reform the others, both of 
these distinguished teachecs being advocates for the Moniturial 
Plan, unpertectly as its power was then developed. 





FILIAL AFFECTION. 


(Written fur the Journal. ] 


All who have read the popular play of “ Douglas, or the 
Noble Shepherd,” will recollect that is plot lies in the recovery 
of the lost heir of the house of Douglas, who from infancy had 
been reared by a shepherd, tut who is represented as having 
given extraordinary prools of noble blood when a mere 
shepherd boy, and is made inslinctive/y to recognize his parent, 
and to mauifest, by an irresistile unpulse, the strongest filial 
affection. ‘I'he following scene is tended to exhirit a more 
natural view of human nature. 


DOUGLAS AND NORVAL. 
(The Boy sleeping on a Couch.) 


Norval. My noble lord, there lies the lovely boy 
Whom I in pity reared, not drea ning of 
His high descent a3 now revealed. 
Earl Douglas. Cuinit beso? Tae gon long counted lost, 
Restored by miracle! The blood that coursed 
With feeble i upulse in these shrinking veins, 
T» be soon checked wi.h this u afruitful life, 
Shall gush afresh from my young Edward's heart, 
And Douglas’ noble line g> on unbroken. 
Norval. Long may he live to blesa 2nd honor you. 
Ear. D. Mysterious Providence ! that did preserve 
The helpless infant, when the strong in arins 
Esciped not! How my heart yearns after him, 
And longs to wake hiin froin his lengthened sleepy 
To clasp him in these ar.ns. O Nature! how 
Thy power supreme draws me to hiin, and he 
Too must be drawn by the same magic cord 
Tv acknowledge one from wh un his being sprung. 
Norvat. Perhaps not, noble sir. Too long his he 
N> other friendship known thin imine, his father, 
As he thinks. And till his noble birth shall 
Be explained, he may not easily forget 
Who saved, and in desertion loved him most. 
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How little do you know the mystic power, 
That doth reveal to kindred souls the tie 
Of common blood. Heart leaps to heart untaught, 
And all unseen as the magnetic power, 

And true as that, unto one point alone 
Does nature turn. 

I would not, noble Douglas, have the boy 
Judged by this sentiment, though true and wise 
As doth befit its source. The early love 
That in his bosom erst sprang up unbid 
Except by gratitude, hath grown too strong 
However humbly placed, to yield at once, 

And recognize untaught this higher claim. 

Compassion has its charms, and love returned 
May bind the youthful heart like adamant, 

But nature’s voice must hush all other calls, 

And speak in tones that can not be withstood, 

Or crossed. Who hath not read full oft of those, 
Who, separated by the chance that strangely falls, 
Have lost all trace of kindred, yet have owned 

A power compulsive drawing them beyond 

The art of man to comprehend or stay ? 

Tis true, my lord, that fancy oft hath sketched 
Such scenes as these, but fancy is not nature, 
Being apt to paint what should be, rather 
Than what is. Much as [ love the boy, 

And grieve to yield the foremost place in his 
Young heart so justly challenged, I do pray 
That he may act responsive to your hopes, 
And move by nature’s impulse as you trust. 
But he awakes. I will retire and leave 

Him to yourself, that nature’s impulse strong 
May not be traversed by habitual love. 

Do so, good Norval, and I will requite 
The sacrifice with gratefullest returns. 

(Norval goes out.) 
How my heart beats expectant of the time, 
When, shaking slumber froin his rosy brow, 
He'll rush to graft himself again upon 
The parent stock, a scion severed long. 

Awaking and looking round.) Norval! Norval! 

Norval] has left you in my care. 

He promised he would watch o’er me himself. 

He hoped you would prefer my guardianship. 

And why? I ask no other friend than he. 

He’s poor. 

He loves me none the less. 

His lot is humble. 

So mine is, yet he loves me. 

You are miscalled his son. 

’Tis false, my full heart gives the lie to it. 

He can no longer shelter you. 
I'll shelter Aim then. Say, where is he ? 
He has deserted you. 

Never! Could he have done this, he had done 
It ere I could have lisped my feeble thanks. 

You wrong him, stranger, and you know him not. 

You love him then ? 

I’ve known no other love. At first I clung 
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To him through feebleness, and he upheld 
Till every tendril stiffened into steel, 

And our affection, intertwined, could not 
Disparted be but by destroying both. 

I would supply his place in your regard. 

You can not do it. Filial love takes root 
In helpless infancy, and mine is past. 

What if your parents live, and claim your love ? 

They claim what can not be enforced by law. 
The person may be holden, but the heart 
Knows no constraint. 

(advancing as if to embrace him.) Allow me 
To embrace you as a father his lost son. 

Boy. Away! You've robbed me of my father, and 
Would now deceive me. Help! help! Norval, help! 

(Enter Norval.) 
Norval. What ails thee, boy? Thou surely dost not fear 

This stranger, who would do thee greatest good. 

Boy. He would deceive me, father, with false tales 
Of your deserting me, wht live in you. 
Let us begone. I hate him as I fear. 

Go forward, I'll o’ertake thee presently. 

(The boy goes out.) 
My lord, I feared what has so sad befallen. 
I'll follow and unfold to him your claim, 
And faithfully endeavor to transfer 
To you the warm young heart, that I may not 
Control, though worth all worlds the prize. 
I'll show the high descent, the glorious name, 
That rest on him; the wealth, the honors all 
That crowd to grace his future years. 

No, let the secret rest: I've learned at last, 
That, though the parent bosom deep may yearn 
Towards its offspring, filial love is nought 
But gratitude for love received. Be all 
To him that you have been, and even more, 
And I, in friendly competition, will 
Win back the noble heart now fairly yours. 

Be here at home, and it shall be my care 

To cherish one who long has been a father, 
Beyond fair nature's measure, to a son, 
Who but more nobly shines in my rejection. 








Envy of others arises not so much from a knowledge of 
what they enjoy as of what they have ; and not so much from 
what they have as from what they appear to have. The thorns 
of poverty pierce only the skin, those of luxury penetrate the 
heart. 


The best substitute for the payment of debts is never in- 
curring them. A hungry stomach is less troublesome than a 


hungry creditor. 
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RESIST NOT EVIL. 


In Wayne Township, Clermont Co., Ohio, a teacher was 
lately murdered Ly two of his pupils under the following cir- 
cumstances :—The teacher, whose name was Morrow, under 
took to punish a little boy named Dale. John, an elder 
brother of Dale, interfered, and while the teacher held the 
younger Dale on the floor, a pupil named Groves struck him 
on the head with a stick of wood. This led to a cessation of 
hostilities, but while the teacher was at the door calling back 
the pupils, who, frightened at the battle, had fled, the elder 
Dale came behind him, and felled him by a blow ou the temple, 
and repeated the blow three times after he was down and 
insensible. ‘The teacher left a wife and five or six small chil- 
dren. ‘The elder Dale was 21, and Groves about 13 years 
old. 

We consider this the natural consequence of corporal pun- 
ishment, and we believe that every year, :e’nes not unlike this 
are enacted in Massachusetts, except that the blows given for- 
tunately do not prove fatal. It is as true now as it was 
eighteen hundred years ago, that “ whoso taketh the sword 
shall be (is exposed to be) slain by the sword.” We sympa- 
thize with the afllicted family, but we can not but think there 
was a fatal mistake of discipline. ‘The young men, no doubt, 
thought it was manly to take the little boy’s part, and yet they 
will probably be hanged for murder, such is the imperfection 
of education, and such the imperfection of human tribunals. 





The greatest misfortune of a fool is not to know that he is one. 














((7> Do not forget to secure immediately Fowre’s Paystotocicat DiaGerams, 
and his Ourtins Mars, the cheapest and best for common schocls yet publish- 
ed. Eight Maps at $3to4; Eight Diagrams, $4 to 5. The Kry is now ready: 
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Ail Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the Journul, should 
be addressed to Wm, B. Fowle, Editor, West Newton, Mass. 
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